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In  these  days  of  unrest  and  disregard  for  both  divine  law  and  human  law, 
it  is  a good  time  for  us  to  consider  the  harvest  that  may  result  therefrom  if 
this  tendency  is  not  checked. 

Law  is  of  divine  origin.  When  God  created  Heaven  and  Earth,  He 
established  law.  The  sun  rises  and  sets  and  the  seasons  come  and  go  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  When  Adam  was  created  and  placed  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  there  was  given  to  him  a command.  Moses  was  given  the  Tables  of  the 
law  on  Mount  Sinai.  Man  created  in  the  image  of  God  has  but  followed  the 
divine  precedent  in  enacting  laws  for  his  government  and  guidance.  From 
that  time  to  this  hour,  individuals  and  governments  have  been  ruled  by  law. 
There  is  carved  in  stone  over  the  entrance  to  the  city  hall  at  the  seat  of 
Harvard  University  this  significant  declaration:  “God  has  given  command- 
ments unto  men:  From  these  commandments  men  have  framed  laws  by 

which  to  be  governed.  It  is  honorable  and  praiseworthy  to  faithfully  serve 
the  people  by  helping  to  administer  these  laws,  'if  the  laws  are  not  enforced, 
the  people  are  not  well  governed.” 

Laws  Omnipresent 

Moral  laws  of  divine  origin  are  like  their  Creator — omnipresent.  Their 
penalties  are  sure  and  inescapable.  Human  laws  are  also  comprehensive.  They 
place  their  protecting  influence  around  us  even  before  we  make  our  entrance 
into  this  world  and  secure  to  us  our  liberty  and  happiness  during  life,  and 
even  fix  the  conditions  upon  which  our  mortal  remains  may  be  interred.  The 
law  bears  a vital  relation  to  life  itself.  Immanuel  Kant  said,  <%  long  time  ago, 
“I  find  two  things  that  are  great  and  beautiful — the  stars  in  the  blue  vault  of 
Heaven  above  and  the  law  of  duty  on  earth.” 

Purpose  of  Governments 

Governments  are  established  to  secure  liberty  under  law.  The  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares:  “We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a more  perfect  union,  establish  Justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.” 
Other  nations  have  similar  declarations  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  their 
government.  Experience  proves  that,  in  human  society,  that  government  is 
most  stable  which  seeks  to  secure  to  the  individual  the  maximum  of  individual 
liberty  consistent  with  the  common  welfare,  and  which  applies  in  its  dealings 
with  other  nations  the  Golden  Rule.  Neither  men  nor  nations  can  escape  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  law. 

Relation  of  Law  to  Human  Welfare 

When  we  contemplate  the  importance  of  human  laws  to  human  welfare 
and  national  destiny,  we  at  once  realize  the  duty  of  citizens  to  participate 
actively  in  the  shaping  of  legislation,  the  selection  of  officers  for  law  enforce- 
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ment  and  the  inculcation  of  a spirit  of  respect  for  law  upon  the  part  of  the 
body  politic. 

Penalties  for  Violations 

History,  both  sacred  and  profane,  is  replete  with  illustrations  of  the 
penalty  for  violations  of  the  law.  We  see  today  a torn  and  distracted  world. 
We  hear  the  cries  of  the  widow  and  orphans;  see  upon  our  streets  the  maimed 
and  broken  in  health;  read  of  cities  destroyed,  fields  devastated  and  homes 
made  desolate.  Why?  Because  nations  inspired  by  the  lust  of  power,  in  dis- 
regard not  only  of  international  law  but  of  every  principle  of  moral  law,  saw 
fit  to  seek  to  trample  underfoot  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  but  the  penalty  of 
disobedience  to  law,  but  as  is  inevitable,  when  there  is  a violation  of  law,  the 
evil  results  fall  not  only  upon  the  guilty  but  upon  the  innocent  as  well.  Just 
as  it  is  with  nations,  so  it  is  with  the  individual  who  violates  the  law  of  his 
country.  He  brings  upon  himself  not  only  the  penalty  provided  in  the  law 
but  trouble  and  sorrow  to  his  dependants.  This  act  of  law  violation  decreases 
respect  for  law  and  lessens  to  that  extent  the  degree  of  protection  which  he 
and  every  other  citizen  has  a right  to  expect  from  the*  government. 

Duty  of  Citizens  to  Government 

Because  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  morale  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  as 
a result  of  the  world  conflict  there  is  an  imperative  need  at  this  time  for  an 
intensive  campaign  of  education  to  teach  the  duty  of  the  individual  citizen  to- 
wards his ‘fellow  citizen  and  his  government.  The  nations  of  the  world  need 
to  be  awakened  to  an  appreciation  that  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  they 
should  be  governed  by  those  same  moral  principles  which  should  govern  the 
conduct  of  individuals  rather, than  by  the  promptings  of  expediency.  This  is 
essential  if  there  is  to  be  secured  to  the  world  an  era  of  peace  ana  good  fellow- 
ship which  is  the  innermost  longing  of  the  people  of  all  lands.  The  people 
must  be  made  to  understand  the  purposes  which  underlie  the  formation  of 
government  and  appreciate  that  human  happiness,  in  the  civil  state,  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  processes  of  orderly  government.  All  governments  are 
maintained  by  law,.  Respect  for  and  obedience  to  law  is  as  indispensible  to 
the  maintainance  of  government  as  is  breath  to  life. 

International  Lawlessness 

During  the  war,  nations,  inspired  by  imperative  necessity,  arose  to  splendid 
heights  of  sacrifice  and  service  for  the  good  of  humanity.  Selfishness  was 
temporarily  suppressed  in  the  interest  of  the  common  welfare.  With  the 
sudden  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  long  controversy  over  the  terms  of 
peace,  this  evil,  temporarily  held  in  abeyance,  has  been  unleashed  with  re- 
doubled fury.  In  almost  every  country  we  find  selfish  interests  seeking  special 
privileges  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  We  hear  of  doctrines  and  cults 
almost  unknown  before.  Some  of  these  seek  changes  in  existing  laws  by 
means  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper  but  many  of  them  openly  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  existing  governments  by  force.  Anarchistic  and  Bolshevistic 
propaganda  and  agitation  is  almost  world-wide.  The  activities  of  many  of 
these  doctrinaires  present  an  international  question  of  the  first  magnitude. 
These  agitators  have  their  headquarters  in  some  country  and  from  it  they 
distribute  their  propaganda  by  mail  and  through  other  methods  of  communica- 
tion in  distant  countries.  Much  of  the  literature  and  material  which  is  being 
distributed,  if  it  were  distributed  by  a citizen  in  his  own  country  or  mine 
would  subject  him  to  trial  for  treason  or  prosecution  for  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  government.  By  operating  at  a distance  and  hiding  therpselves  be- 
hind the  principle  that  the  criminal  laws  of  a nation  have  no  extra  territorial 
jurisdiction,  these  agitators  continue  their  pernicious  activities  almost  un- 
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hindered.  These  activities  are  like  the  small  break  in  the  dike  through  which 
the  water  seeps,  until  gradually  it  undermines  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
structure  rests.  Eventually  they  seek  to  create  dissatisfaction  with  existing 
conditions  and  to  encourage  disrespect  for  law  upon  the  part  of  the  citizenship 
for  the  purpose  of  the  destruction  of  the  government  itself.  This  phase  of 
intternational  lawlessness  affects  every  civilized  nation. 

The  United  States,  because  of  its  remoteness  from  the  scene  of  the  late 
conflict  and  on  account  of  its  Democratic  institutions,  has  probably  suffered 
less  from  this  evil  than  have  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  even  here  it 
is  fast  becoming  a question  of  importance.  Before  the  war  such  activities  were 
almost  negligible  in  this  country.  Its  growth  here  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have  found  it  necessary  to  enact  statutes  to 
suppress  syndicalism  or  have  broadened  their  acts  relating  to  conspiracy 
against  the  government.  In  many  states  the  dockets  of  the  courts  are  filled 
with  prosecutions  brought  under  these  provisions  of  the  law. 

Cooperation 

The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  these  international  trouble-makers 
operate  present  a problem  which  can  only  be  solved  effectively  by  a spirit  of 
co-operation  for  a concert  of  action  upon  the  part  of  the  great  powers.  Much 
could  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  by  seeking  to  arouse  in  the  various 
countries  public  sentiment  to  a realization  of  the  necessity  for  international  co- 
operation. The  leading  nations  of  the  world  would  help  by  enacting  uniform 
legislation  to  punish  offenders  operating  within  their  confines  as  a base  from 
which  to  violate  the  laws  of  another  country.  Precedents  for  this  course  are 
already  found  in  the  statutes  of  many  countries  which  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  within  their  jurisdiction  who  seek  to  counterfeit  coin  of 
another  nation,  with  a view  to  committing  a fraud  against  the  government  of 
such  foreign  nation.  Other  illustrations  are  found  in  the  statutes  with  ref- 
erence to  neutrality.  Almost  all  nations  have  laws  designea  to  prevent  their 
citizens  or  others  within  their  confines  from  engaging  in  any  act  within  their 
territory  of  a hostile  character  against  a nation  with  v/hom  such  country  is  at 
peace. 

While  nations  of  Europe  are  more  directly  concerned  with  this  problem 
it  is  believed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  willingly  support 
legislation  or  other  governmental  action  designed  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
these  difficulties. 

Modern  Methods  of  Communication  Intensify  Problem 

There  are  still  other  questions  which  challege  the  citizens  ui  world  vision. 
Modern  improvements  in  methods  of  communication  and  transportation  have 
brought  the  people  of  the  world  into  a more  intimate  and  direct  contact.  The 
aeroplane,  the  speed  boat  and  the  radio  which  have  proven  of  such  benefit  to 
mankind  have  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  criminal  has  seized  upon 
them  as  instrumentalities  to  operate  from  the  territory  of  one  nation  in  an  at- 
tempt to  frustrate  the  law  of  another.  By  these  means  they  seek  to  evade  the 
customs  laws,  to  avoid  payment  of  duties,  to  evade  white  slave  laws,  the  laws 
against  immigration,  the  laws  against  the  importation  of  opium  and  other 
narcotics,  as  well  as  intoxicating  liquors,  also  as  a means  to  disseminate 
destructive  propaganda,  spoken  of  above,  designed  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
m.ent  itself.  Progress  in  international  transportation  and  communication  re- 
quires an  equal  advance  in  international  co-operation  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions. 
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International  Conferences 

The  need  for  international  co-operation  for  law  enforcement  constantly  in- 
creases. Much  has  been  accomplished  by  international  conferences  and  agree- 
ments to  effect  this.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done.  We  have  taken  only 
the  initial  steps  in  this  regard.  No  nation  can  afford  to  stand  aloof  in  this 
enterprise  or  refuse  to  exert  its  governmental  agencies  to  prevent  the  use  of 
its  territory  as  a base  of  operation  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  another,  or 
fail  to  suppress  the  activities  of  its  own  natives  or  citizens  guilty  of  such 
practices  without  jeopardizing  its  own  interests  through  the  refusal  of  similar 
co-operation  from  others  when  its  own  laws  are  similarly  violated.  The  com- 
mon interests  of  all  suggest  a unity  of  action  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  each. 

Control  of  Liquor  Traffic 

The  demand  among  the  people  of  the  world  for  the  more  effective  regula- 
tion of  Prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  beverage  liquors  has  grown  steadily.  Some 
of  the  nations  have  adopted  an  absolute  Prohibition  policy,  while  others  have 
instituted  partial  Prohibition  through  prohibiting  the  importation,  manufacture 
or  sale  of  the  stronger  alcoholic  beverages. 

Constitutional  Prohibition 

The  people  of  the  United  States  two  years  ago  by  an  amendment  to  their 
Constitution  inaugurated  a National  Prohibition  policy  against  beverage  intox- 
icants. This  was  the  culmination  of  a struggle  of  more  than  fifty  years  upon 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  solve  effectively  the  problem 
growing  out  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a beverage.  The  movement  had 
its  inception  in  local  communities  where  it  was  applied  under  what  were  known 
as  local  option  laws.  As  the  benefits  became  manifest  to  the  people  in  sur- 
rounding territory  the  principle  gradually  became  extended  to  other  com- 
munities and  finally  when  the  sentiment  was  ripe  was  applied  to  the  state  as 
a unit. 

At  the  time  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  became  effective  thirty-three 
states  of  the  United  States  had  adopted  the  Prohibition  policy.  Ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  territory  was  under  Prohibition  statute  and  more  than  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  people  lived  under  such  laws. 

How  Prohibition  Was  Secured 

Before  an  amendment  can  be  secured  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  is  necessary  that  a resolution  be  passed  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the 
representatives  of  the  states  in  Congress.  This  resolution  when  adopted  must 
be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  and  wnen  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states  the  proposed  measure  becomes  a part  of  the 
fundamental  law.  The  resolution  proposing  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  August  1,  1917,  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
December  17.  1917.  Bv  January  16,  1919,  the  necessary  three-fourths  of  the 
states  had  ratified  the  Amendment  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  legislature^- 
of  fortv-six  of  the  forty-eight  states  have  ratified  it.  This  means  that  92  dif- 
ferent legislative  bodies  have  acted  favorbly  upon  this  legislation.  These 
facts  are  cited  merelv  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  for  this  policy  of  government  and  to  show  that  to  a peculiar 
degree  it  is  expressive  of  the  will  of  the  people.  It  was  not  put  over,  it  was 
voted  over  by  the  orderly  processes  of  government. 

Enforcement  Raises  International  Questions 

The  enforcement  of  this  policy  has  raised  several  questions  of  inter- 
national importance.  The  first  of  these  arose  concerning  the  right  of  foreign 
nations  to  transport  liquors  through  territory  of  the  United  States  when 
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destined  for  use  in  a foreign  country.  Relying  upon  a treaty  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1871,  which  gave  to 
citizens  of  Great  Britain  the  right  to  transport  merchandise  through  the 
United  States  in  customs  bond,  certain  British  shipping  interests  contended 
that  they  had  the  right  to  ship  intoxicating  liquors  through  the  United  States 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  This  contention 
was  denied  by  the  government  and  the  question  was  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  decision.  It  was  held  by  that  court  that,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  having  expressed  their  will  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  transportation  or  possession  of 
liquors  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  treaty  relied  upon  was 
abrogated  insofar  as  it  applied  to  liquors  intended  for  beverage  purposes. 
This  decision  in  no  way  conflicts  with  any  principle  of  international  law  or 
justice.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  simply  said  they  have  with- 
drawn all  the  facilities  of  the  government  from  the  promotion  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  beverage  intoxicants. 

Possession  of  Liquor  on  Foreign  Vessels 

The  second  issue  of  international  importance  involves  the  question  of  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  when  applied  to  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  high  seas  and  to  foreign  vessels  entering  within  the 
terrtorial  waters  of  the  United  States.  This  controversy  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  relying  upon  the  advice  of  its  General 
Counsel,  held  that  the  prohibitions  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  did  not 
apply  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  seas.  The  Attorney 
General  was  requested  for  an  interpretation  of  the  law  to  determine  first, 
whether  it  applied  to  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  second,  whether 
it  applied  to  foreign  vessels  while  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States.  Both  questions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  Federal  Courts 
have  sustained  the  Attorney  General’s  opinions.  There  is  no  international 
question  involved  insofar  as  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  upon  the  high 
seas  are  concerned,  it  being  conceded  by  all  that  the  United  States  has  the 
right  to  regulate  the  operation  of  its  own  vessels  and  punish  offenses  there- 
on. The  sole  question  of  international  importance  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  as  it  applies  to  vessels  of  foreign  nations  entering  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

Certain  foreign  shipping  interests  have  indicated  an  intention  to  contest 
this  interpretation  placed  upon  the  law.  This  question  is  now  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Many  misleading  statements  have  been 
published  with  reference  to  the  issues  involved  in  this  controversy.  The  liquor 
interests  have  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  that  the  United  States  was  at- 
tempting to  force  the  Prohibition  policy  upon  citizens  of  other  nations.  This 
is  entirely  misleading.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  prohibiting  the  trans- 
portation or  importation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  or  into  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  is  legislation  of  a police  nature.  It  is  the  indisputable  right 
of  a nation  to  determine  the  conditions  upon  which  merchant  vessels  of 
another  nation  seeking  its  trade  shall  enter  its  ports.  Every  nation  of  the 
world,  in  the  absence  of  some  specific  treaty  provision  to  the  v^v^ntrary,  requires 
that  the  vessels  of  other  nations  entering  its  ports  shall  comply  with  its 
domestic  laws  while  it  remains.  Experience  has  shown  that  much  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  the  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  statute,  particularly  along  the 
coast,  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  liquor  was  being  brought  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  or  along  its  coast  line  by  foreign  vessels  claiming  for 
themselves  extra  territorial  privileges.  These  liquors  are  usually  listed  as  sea 
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stores  in  order  to  evade  the  customs  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  these  foreign  ships,  the  United  States  does  not  violate  any 
of  her  treaty  obligations  or  run  counter  to  any  accepted  principle  of  inter- 
national law.  There  is  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  nation  as  against 
another,  nor  in  favor  of  the  vessels  of  this  country.  All  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing  and  given  the  same  treatment.  There  is  no  interference  with 
the  right  of  vessels  of  foreign  nations  upon  the  high  seas.  The  United  States 
attempts  to  assume  no  jurisdiction  over  them  so  long  as  they  are  outside  of 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States. 

Menace  of  Smuggling 

Both  history  and  experience  reveal  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  law 
enforcement,  whenever  a prohibition  is  laid  upon  the  traffic  in  a commodity 
which  has  a strong  appeal  to  human  appetite,  weakness  or  greed.  As  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  becomes  more  effective  within  the  country,  the  smug- 
gling of  such  commodity  greatly  increases.  Similar  experiences  are  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  nations  in  their  efforts  to  control  the  slave  traffic 
and  the  opium  traffic.  A like  experience  is  now  being  had  by  the  nations  which 
have  adopted  the  Prohibition  policy  with  reference  to  beverage  intoxicants. 

Since  illicit  trade  of  this  character  must  be  carried  on  from  without  the 
nation  itself,  such  legislation  naturally  raises  the  question  of  international 
obligations  and  accentuates  the  importance  of  this  issue.  0>ne  of  the  chief 
difficulties  which  the  United  States  has  encountered  in  the  enforcement  of  its 
Prohibition  policy  is  the  smuggling  of  liquors  into  the  country.  Frequently  it 
is  discovered  that  vessels  laden  with  liquor  are  found  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  having  two  sets  of  clearance  papers,  one  showing 
its  destination  to  a port  without  the  United  States,  the  other,  a port  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  United  States  customs  officers  board  such  a vessel 
the  papers  are  produced  which  show  its  destination  to  be  other  than  a port 
of  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  the  revenue  officers  have  been  eluded,  com- 
munication is  had  with  the  shore  and  the  liquor  on  the  vessel  is  carried  into 
some  secret  cove  from  which  it  is  illicitly  distributed  to  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. The  issuance  of  such  fraudulent  clearance  papers  is  an  unlawful  practice 
upon  the  part  of  the  customs  officer  of  the  port  of  clearance.  Similar  practice 
obtains  with  reference  to  the  fraudulent  transfer  of  registry  of  vessels  in  order 
to  engage  in  such  illicit  trade.  Much  can  be  done  in  the  creation  of  inter- 
national respect  for  law  by  helping  to  prevent  such  illegal  and  fraudulent 
practices.  Much  benefit  could  also  be  derived  through  the  arrangement  of  a 
system  for  the  interchange  of  information  among  nations  concerning  the 
movements  of  vessels  suspected  of  improper  designs  against  the  laws  of 
another  country.  Several  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  have  given  splendid 
support  to  law  enforcement  in  the  United  States  by  this  method.  The  friends 
of  law  and  order  in  the  United  States  will  always  be  grateful  to  the  Canadian 
officials,  expecially  in  Ontario,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  in  fact  all  of  the 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  for  their  splendid  spirit  of  co-operation  in  securing 
the  enforcement  of  law  in  the  United  States.  Movements  should  be  in- 
augurated also  to  bring  about  through  diplomatic  correspondence,  conven- 
tions or  agreements  for  international  co-operation  to  suppress  smuggling  of 
all  kinds  in  commodities  prohibited  by  a friendly  nation  w.thin  her  recognized 
authority.  Precedents  for  the  consummation  of  such  international  conven- 
tions are  found  in  those  relating  to  the  slave  trade  and  to  the  opium  traffic 
and  piracy. 

Extent  of  Jurisdiction 

The  difficulties  of  the  enforcement  of  laws  against  smuggling  bring  to  the 
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forefront  a question  concerning  which  there  has  been  much  discussion  among 
writers  on  the  subject  of  international  law.  That  is,  the  extent  of  the  mar- 
ginal sea,  or  the  territorial  waters  of  a nation.  There  is  no  unanimity  of 
agreement  among  the  nations  of  the  world  regarding  this  question.  While 
it  may  be  said  that  the  greater  number  adhere  to  the  marine  league  or  three 
nautical  miles  as  the  extent  of  the  territorial  waters,  this  has  by  no  means 
come  to  be  a generally  accepted  principle  of  international  law.  Even  those 
nations  which  claim  the  three-mile  limit  do  not  adhere  to  it  for  all  purposes 
A more  extended  jurisdiction  is  claimed  by  many  of  them  for  the  e’nforce- 
ment  of  customs  or  revenue  laws,  for  purposes  of  health  and  with  reference 
to  fishing  rights  or  for  defensive  purposes  in  time  of  war.  The  extent  of  the 
territorial  waters  was  originally  defined  to  be  the  distance  from  land  which  a 
nation  could  defend  by  its  shore  batteries.  At  the  time  this  rule  was  stated 
this  distance  was  approximately  three  miles  and  hence  the  distance  was 
stated  to  be  three  miles.  The  reason  of  the  rule  is  sound  but  the  standard 
of  measurement  has  long  since  changed  with  the  improved  weapons  of  mod- 
ern warfare.  The  Institute  of  International  Law,  comprised  of  eminent  in- 
ternational lawyers,  has  considered  this  question  at  its  various  sessions.  On 
March  31,  1894,  the  Institute  adopted  a recommendation  that  the  territorial 
sea  should  extend  six  marine  miles  from  low  water  mark  along  the  full  extent 
of  the  coast  of  a country.  This  is  a subject  which  peculiarly  merits  inter- 
national consideration.  In  the  past  the  extent  of  the  marginal  sea  has  been 
fixed  by  the  different  nations  for  various  purposes  as  their  national  policies 
have  dictated.  Some  have  claimed  a more  extended  jurisdiction  than  others. 
In  many  cases  the  claims  have  been  disputed.  Conflicting  claims  of  this 
character  will  give  rise  to  misunderstanding  and  suspicion.  It  is 
better,  of  course,  that  this  limit  should  be  fixed  by  international  agreement, 
at  a definite  distance,  commensurate  with  modern  needs,  rather  than  to  be 
left  to  each  individual  nation.  Norway  recently  enacted  legislation  designed 
to  extend  her  jurisdiction  to  ten  miles.  There  is  considerable  agitation  for 
an  extension  of  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  and  such  a proposal  has  been 
submitted  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  modern  conditions 
this  question  should  receive  prompt  consideration  from  the  foreign  depart- 
ments of  the  respective  governments  with  the  view  of  fixing  a definite,  satis- 
factory standard.  In  the  meantime,  each  nation  will  doubtless  continue  to 
fix  its  own  limits. 

Economic  Pressure  on  Prohibition  Nations 

A practice  which  should  receive  the  universal  condemnation  of  all  who 
desire  to  see  a world  imbued  with  respect  for  law  is  that  resorted  to  by  na- 
tions through  the  exertion  of  economic  pressure  upon  less  powerful  nations 
to  compel  them  to  submit  to  their  will  for  trade  advantages.  We  have  re- 
cently had  an  illustration  of  this  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  Pro- 
hibition legislation  in  Iceland.  Iceland  had  adopted  the  Prohibition  policy. 
Spain  placed  a boycott  on  Iceland’s  fish  to  compel  her  to  repeal  her  Prohibi- 
tion law.  Norway,  in  1916,  enacted  a system  of  partial  Prohibition  limiting 
the  amount  of  alcohol  in  permitted  beverages  to  12  per  cent.  Spain  com- 
pelled Norway  to  accept  a treaty  by  which  500,000  liters  of  Spanish  wines  are 
to  be  imported  annually.  Such  an  importation  will  be  a distinct  violation  of 
the  Norwegian  domestic  law.  Such  a practice  savors  of  force.  Such  conduct 
by  one  individual  towards  another  within  a nation  would  not  be  tolerated. 
Until  such  tactics  are  abandoned  by  the  more  powerful  nations  of  the  world 
we  can  never  expect  that  era  of  good  feeling  which  is  essential  as  a founda- 
tion for  respect  for  international  law. 
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Other  Law  Enforcement  Difficulties 

Nations  which  have  taken  an  advance  step  through  the  enactment  of 
Prohibition  legislation  designed  to  suppress  the  evils  flowing  from  the  use  of 
beverage  intoxicants,  have  frequently  been  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that 
neighboring  nations  not  having  such  a policy  have  permitted  disreputable 
resorts  and  dens  of  lawlessness  to  flourish  unmolested  in  territory  adjacent 
to  the  border.  To  such  places  have  flocked  the  worst  of  4he  criminal  element 
from  the  country  which  has  prohibited  their  pernicious  activities.  Such  per- 
sons have  become  denizens  of  the  border  and  brazenly  extended  an  invitation 
to  the  patronage  of  those  living  across  the  international  line. 

The  existence  of  such  places  is  not  only  a menace  to  the  neighboring 
nation  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  nation  wherein  these  places 
exist.  Practically  the  only  control  which  the  nation  having  adopted  the  Pro- 
hibition policy  can  exercise  over  this  matter  is  in  the  regulation  of  the  issu- 
ance of  passports.  It  is  difficult  to  restrict  the  granting  of  passports  without 
interfering  with  free  intercourse  and  travel  between  countries.  The  most 
effective  and  least  objectionable  method  for  the  suppression  of  the  evil  is 
through  international  cooperation,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  by  adjoining 
nations  prohibiting  the  sale  of  such  liquors  or  the  establishment  of  such  dens 
near  the  border. 

International  Anti-Prohibition  League 

The  daily  press  reports  that  the  wine  growers  and  the  liquor  dealers  of 
the  world  are  organizing  their  forces  through  an  international  association  to 
combat  more  effectively  the  growth  of  temperance  sentiment  throughout  the 
world.  Recently  at  a session  of  its  representatives  held  in  Paris  the  boast 
was  made  that  they  were  raising  large  sums  of  money  to  aid  those  opposed 
to  the  Prohibition  policy  in  the  United  States.  Their  effort  to  nullify  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  repealing  the  necessary  legislaion  to 
enforce  it  is  our  enemy’s  program.  It  is  as  indefensible  as  it  is  to  violate  the 
law  itself.  No  one  would  deny  to  any  class  the  right  to  repeal  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  by  legitimate  methods,  but  the  world  liquor  traffic  in  its 
international  activities  can  not  justify  its  course  to  aid  those  who  are  trying 
to  nullify  the  Constitution.  Inspired  by  avarice  and  appealing  to  appetite,  it 
seeks  to  invade  the  confines  of  a sovereign  nation  and  set  at  naught  its  funda- 
mental law.  By  so  doing  it  casts  aside  its  character  as  a commercial  indus- 
try and  seeks  extension  of  its  trade  by  assuming  the  role  of  the  agitator  for 
the  overthrow  of  government.  It  becomes  an  international  criminal. 

• When  any  group  of  men  in  the  world,  for  selfish  gain,  seeks  to  thwart 
the  will  of  the  people  of  any  nation  by  such  means  it  constitutes  a challenge 
to  all  men  everywhere  who  believe  in  liberty  secured  by  law;  who  love  their 
homes  and  firesides;  who  cling  to  national  honor  and  ardently  hope  for  world 
respect  for  law;  to  unite  in  closer  cooperation  to  combat  the  forces  of  evil. 
In  union  there  is  strength;  in  indifference  there  is  danger  to  all  we  hold  dear. 

Law  and  Order  Essential  to  Civilization 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  which  the  citizens  of  every  country 
have  to  face  is  whether  or  not  orderly  government  shall  endure.  Because  of 
the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
known  as  the  melting  pot  of  the  world,  we  face  this  issue  in  a more  acute 
form  than  many  of  your  nations.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Lord  Macaulay  predicted  that  the  civilization  of  the  United  States  would  be 
destroyed  by  lawlessness  engendered  within  our  own  institutions.  But  the 
United  States  does  not  carry  this  burden  alone.  Other  nations  as  well  are 
facing  this  menace  to  orderly  government. 
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The  necessity  for  writing  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  order 
into  the  very  fabric  of  a citizen  was  emphasized  centuries  ago  when  Jehovah, 
speaking  through  his  servant,  said:  “I  will  write  my  law  in  their  hearts 
and  put  it  into  their  inward  parts.”  Law  and  its  enforcement  are  the  foun- 
dations of  government.  Without  them  every  guarantee  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  insecure.  Without  obedience  to  law  and  enforce- 
ment of  law  every  personal  and  property  right  is  in  jeopardy.  The  only 
guarantee  that  we  have  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  homes  and  our  property  is 
law;  without  it  we  would  have  only  what  brute  force  we  could  exert  against 
the  invader  of  our  rights.  For  a citizen  or  a public  official  to  wink  at  the  vio- 
lation of  law  is  the  very  leprosy  of  the  social  order.  It  distills  its  deadly 
poison  into  the  arteries  of  jurisprudence  and  destroys  the  efforts  of  faithful 
public  officials  in  their  effort  to  safeguard  our  personal  and  property  rights. 
It  assassinates  the  vital  processes  of  orderly  government.  It  is  the  prolific 
source  of  disease  to  the  whole  social  order  that  jeopardizes  the  life  of  the 
race. 

You  will  find  the  whole  tragic  story  in  Carlyle’s  “History  of  the  French 
Revolution.”  Study  anew  the  underlying  causes,  the  results,  and  the  lesson 
it  teaches  us  at  this  hour.  Briefly,  these  were  the  causes:  Rulers  whose 
duty  it  was  to  establish  good  laws  and  enforce  them  did  not  attend  to  their 
business.  Kings,  nobles,  and  princes  turned  from  public  duty  to  personal 
pleasure  and  selfish  ease,  and  often  to  open  vice.  Judgment  was  turned  back- 
ward; justice  stood  afar  off;  truth  was  fallen  in  the  streets,  with  what  result? 
The  logical  consequence  of  such  folly.  A city  or  nation  must  reap  what  it 
sows.  The  people,  long  victims  of  misrule,  taught  that  laws  were  enforced 
only  in  accordance  with  the  selfish  desires  of  the  controlling  class,  decided 
that  they  also  could  defy  them.  Having  been  denied  the  blessing  that  came 
from  the  protecting  power  of  good  laws  well  enforced,  and  the  wholesome 
restraint  of  righteous  government,  they  finally  took  charge  by  force.  Then 
came  those  long,  dark  years  of  violence  and  anarchy  and  wholesale  murder. 
Such  an  overturning  of  institutions  and  property  had  never  been  known  in 
the  world’s  history. 

A republic,  or  a democracy  in  a republic,  will  survive  only  so  long  as  the 
average  of  her  citizenship  is  intelligent,  moral,  loyal  to  her  constitution  and 
obedient  to  her  laws.  Other  republics  failed  when  selfish  and  individual  lib- 
erty took  the  place  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  public  good  and  respect  for  law. 
Laws  made  for  the  public  good  are  the  safeguards  of  a nation.  In  their 
silent  dignity  they  give  protection  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the 
law.  They  guard  the  child  on  its  way  to  school,  out  from  under  its  mother’s 
care,  from  the  speed  maniac  and  the  brute  who  would  assault  it;  they  pro- 
tect those  who  labor  with  their  hands  from  the  greed  of  selfish  employers 
who  would  coin  dollars  out  of  their  health  to  the  destruction  of  their  morals 
and  safety;  they  are  the  bulwark  against  the  character  assassin  who  would 
ruin  the  reputation  of  his  competitor  in  business;  they  walk  by  the  side  of 
every  person  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  safeguarding  every  material  and 
moral  right  which  he  possesses.  A man  or  woman  who  will  accept  these 
manifold  blessings  of  orderly  government  and  then  refuse  to  do  his  or  her 
share  in  maintaining  the  law  and  aiding  in  its  enforcement  is  a slacker  in 
civic  life  just  as  is  the  man  who  runs  away  from  duty  in  time  of  war.  In  my 
country  we  have  what  is  called  the  American’s  Creed.  It  will  apply  to  your 
countries  as  well.  Its  closing  words  are: 

“I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it,  to  support  its 
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Constitution,  to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend  it  against  all 
enemies.” 

True  International  Law 

The  surest  way  to  inculcate  respect  for  international  law  is  to  seek  the 
recognition  of  just  principles  underlying  true  international  law.  The  term 
international  law  is  too  frequently  confused  with  what  is  nothing  more  than 
international  custom.  How  often  international  conferees  deal  with  trifles, 
and  merely  set  the  international  fashion,  as  it  were,  and  completely  ignore 
the  fundamentals.  Eminent  students  of  so-called  international  law  sit  around 
in  solemn  conclave  and  discuss  with  great  profundity  whether  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  accepted  principles  of  international  law  to  kill  with  dum-dum 
bullets  or  whether  mustard  gas  is  permissible.  We  can  not  view  with  equa- 
nimity the  exertion  of  so-called  spheres  of  influence  by  which  defenseless 
peoples  are  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  powerful  nations.  As  citizens, 
we  frequently  look  upon  this  as  a justifiable  national  policy  when  we  would 
regard  such  conduct  by  one  citizen  toward  another  as  reprehensible. 

There  is  a true  international  law.  Its  purposes  are  as  real  and  fixed  as 
truth  itself.  It  is  found  in  the  great  moral  laws  of  God.  When  the  nations 
of  the  earth  shall  cease  to  measure  their  conduct  by  the  example  set  in 
former  days  by  some  selfish  monarch,  drunk  with  the  lust  for  power,  or  by 
that  of  a people  blinded  by  thought  of  spoils  of  war,  and  shall  turn  their  faces 
toward  the  rising  sun  of  righteousness,  then,  and  not  until  then,  can  we  expect 
the  great  common  mass  of  man,  goaded  by  the  sacrifice  laid  upon  the  altar 
of  Mars,  to  have  deep-seated  respect  for  international  law. 

It  is  said  that  international  law  is  unenforceable,  because  it  carries  no 
penalties.  It  may  carry  no  penalty  you  can  enforce  in  a court  but  there  are 
penalties  which  are  imposed  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  No  nation  can  vio- 
late the  true  international  law  with  impunity  and  escape.  There  is  evidence 
of  this  upon  every  hand.  As  citizens  of  our  respective  countries  we  should 
use  all  tfie  influence  at  our  command  to  seek  to  have  the  foreign  policies  of 
our  nations  guided  more  by  the  immutable  principles  of  the  moral  law  and 
less  by  the  un-Christian  principles  set  by  precedents  of  the  past.  The  test 
must  be,  not  what  has  been  done,  but  what  is  right. 

Essential  to  World  Progress 

This  may  seem  idealistic.  Such  aims  are  impossible  of  swift  accomplsh- 
ment.  The  growing  importance  of  international  law,  as  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  brought  into  closer  contact  by  the  inventions  of  science,  makes  this 
imperative,  if  world  respect  for  law  is  to  be  maintained.  There  can  be  no 
genuine  world  peace  until  the  nations  of  the  earth  come  to  a realization  that 
the  surest  hope  therefor,  is  founded  on  these  principles  of  right,  justice  and 
humanity  which  centuries  of  struggle  upon  the  part  of  mankind  have  demon- 
strated to  be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a civil  state  within  the  nations 
themselves.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  as  fellow  citizens  of  the  world,  to 
endeavor  to  point  out  the  principles  of  the  true  international  law  which  is 
founded  on  justice  and  righteousness.  This  leads  to  a new  era  of  mutual 
good  will  and  a universal  brotherhood.  Then  may  we  expect  the  dream  of 
Tennyson  to  become  real: 

“For  I dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 

Till  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  were  furl’d. 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a fretful  realm  in  awe 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law.” 
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